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Humanities Journal is an official publication of the National 


The 
Association for Humanities Education. From 1968 
has been a major organ in expressing the spirit 


hrough 1978 this periodical 
and describing the 
developments in humanities education throughout the nation's schools. Its 
success as a vehicle for expression and carrier of information for 
administrators, teachers, students and public alike was due primarily to 
Herbert Safran, the able and dedicated editor of all but one (the last) of 
the issues which appeared during this period. 
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At the urging of others and believing that any national iournal that has 
Survived and appeared consistently for a considerable period of time merits 





at least one indexing attempt, I have listed and tried to briefly describe 
each of the articles in the twenty-seven a which were published durin 


the first ten years of The Humanities Journal' s life. 





All article entries are listed alphabetically by author's last name and 
follow this format: author, title, volume number, number of issue, page 
number(s), time of publication, and descriptive summary. Five discrepancies 
in the numbering of journal issues must be noted and clarified: 


iv Vet. S72 (February 197 yi incorrectly labeled Vol. 6/2 

2) Vol. 7Fl (November 1973) incorrectly labeled Vol. 7/4 

a) VGL«. SFI (September 1975 ): incorrectly labeled Vol. 9/4 

4) Vol. 11/1 (July 1977): incorrectly labeled Vol. 11/2 
5) Vol. 11/2-3 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978: incorrectly labeled Vol. 10/2-3 


In this index the corrected version is used; in any case, the time of 
> > 
publication is always accurate and can be used to determine the proper 
location of the article(s) in question. The earliest issue available to me 
i 
was Volume 2, Number 1 (Fall 1968) and it is unclear when or if a first 
volume was ever published. 


The following items are not included in the index: journal editorials 
and letters to the editor; general remarks by the various presidents of 
NAHE; announcements of, advertisement s for, and reports on NAHE conventions; 
summaries of NAHE business meetings, committee activities, board decisions, 
and division happenings; announcements of honor awards and memorial tributes; 
and other miscellaneous news, announcements, and advertisements. 


Two abbreviations are frequently used. NAHE is the nationally recog- 
nized abbreviation for the National Association for Humanities Education. 
The capital "H" refers, in all cases, to the word "Humanities. 


















Also included in this effort are listings of those book notices and 
reviews, reviews of audio-visual materials, and poetry and creative essays 





In the review entries, the reviewer's name is given at the end of each item. 
For the alphabetical listing of titles and that of the selected concepts, 
the number(s) in parentheses refer to the appropriate entry in the annotated 
author listing. 


C. T. Aufdemberge 
December 1979 





THE AUTHOR 


Following four years as an elementary school teacher in Iowa and Wisconsin, Dr. Aufdemberge studied at the 
University of Kansas and received a Ph.D. in Musicology from that institution in 1970. For the past ten years he 
has been a member of the Humanities Department faculty at Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, and was 
narned Chairman of this 13-member department in December of 1980. 

His research activities include a dissertation and further work on the life and music of the 17th-century Ger- 
man composer Melchior Franck, several of whose chorale settings he has edited and published in modern tran- 
scription. More recently, Dr. Aufdemberge has studied the historical development of humanities and humanities 
education in this country. A portion of this project included the computerization of an extensive humanities 
bibliography. 





NAHE 





The National Association for Humanities Education came into being in March 1968, when a small group of 


educators from Long Island and Albany met at the New York State Department of Education to discuss the need 
for an organization that could formulate policy, disseminate information, and generally serve the needs of those 
teachers in the K-12 spectrum that were involved in the various sections of interdisciplinary studies, arts educa- 
tion, and then-emerging humanistic education, that were gaining in popularity across the United States. As Herb 
Safran, the first editor of the Humanities Journal, put it: “Imagine, being a founder of a national teachers’ group, 
one formed to make education a more meaningful experience to students—‘to educate the whole child—,’ to 
provide an interdisciplinary approach so departments wouldn’ t compete with each other but would, rather, 
work and plan together to create a team effort. How ideal! After years of teaching, here, at last, was the way to 
teach, | could hardly wait to share this concept with my colleagues and administrators of my school district.” 

From the beginning the concept of a “non-organization,” very much in keeping with the style of the times, 
shaped much of the organization’s design and operation. Loose-knit, marginally funded through personal and 
institutional memberships, publishing a professional journal from time to time and meeting periodically to enjoy 
good fellowship and share exciting ideas, NAHE grew and expanded to become a nation-wide organization by the 
mid-70’s, with chapters in almost every state, a broad-based national leadership, and goals focused upon the 
effective implementation of interdisciplinary Humanities curricula in all the schools of the nation. Certain publi- 
cations, such as the Preparation of Humanities Teachers K-12, were disseminated to school districts, state depart- 
ments of public instruction, and interested teachers. Membership peaked at slightly above five hundred in 1976 
and NAHE seemed fairly well established. 

The natural attrition of energies and funds which characterized the United States during the last half of the 
last decade were also reflected in the NAHE image. The unsettling shift of the Executive Secretary’s office 
through four sites in four years, the resignation of the editor of Humanities Journal, and the inability of the 
national leadership to make dynamic appointments to several key committee chairpersonships have left the 
organization in a state of disarray. Now, as it begins its second decade, NAHE finds itself challenged with the 
severe but essential task of complete reorganization and rededication. The national membership is building once 
again, perhaps reflecting a resurgence of interest in the Humanities across the country. Reorganizational meetings 
are being scheduled. The old guard is mustering itself, the avant garde identifying itself. The future of NAHE, it 
would seem, is the future of Humanities Education in the United States. 


Bryan Lindsay 
Executive Secretary, NAHE 


1. Herb Safran, “Creating a National Humanities Association: Where Did We Go Wrong?”’, Arts and Humanities 
a tk A First Report (1979) of Project H.E.L.P., (Brockport, N. Y., State University of New York, 
1979). p. 104. 


























ALPHABETICAL LISTING BY AUTHOR 





Adams, Phillip D. Humanities and the Temple—Haunting Martlets. 
8/3: 23-25 (May 1975) 














The main reason we study H is to enlarge a person's ground of 
reference, to point out alternatives from which he may choose and to 
which he may commit himself. The affective realm of H is measured by 
the person who reflects an awareness and understanding of the 
uniqueness of man and celebrates that achievement by living it. 
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Adler, Helen and Gordon Molyneux. Humanities Class Acts for the 
Environment. 5/3: 12-13 (May 1972) 




























A H class at Bethlehem Central High School, Delmar, NY, worked witt 
community groups to transform an abandoned game farm into an 
Environmental Education Center. 


3. Amdur, Marilyn. A Humanities Approach for the Middle School: Why Not! 
3/3: 16-19 (Spring 1970) 


Relates experiences in developing an H-type approach to the teaching 
of social studies at Memorial Junior School, Whippany, New Jersey. The 
appirvach is man-centered and world-oriented, emphasizes the humanness 
in us all, and encourages appreciation of different value systems. 


4. Amdur, Marilyn. Springboards to Creativity: For Mom and Dad. 
6/1: 22-23, 28 (September 1972) 


Gives objectives, experiences, and reactions to a course offered to 
assist adults to "come alive," to help adults journey along the many 
roads to knowing and learning and to achieve better ways of viewing 
themselves. 


9. Anderson, William M. An Introduction to Teaching the Related Arts of 
Japan. 9/3: 17-19 (April 1976) 


H and related arts courses should call attention to significant 
artistic accomplishments in the non-Western world as well as the 
Western. This suggested unit on the arts of Japan features an 
interrelated approach to the role of nature in Japanese arts, the 
effect of understatement in traditional arts, and the achievement of 
maximum effect with minimal material. 


6. Andrews, Michael F. Synaesthetics: An Adventure in Humanistic 
Education 8/3: 16-19, 22 (May 1975) 


Heretofore, educational systems have been dominated by an emphasis 
on intellectual knowledge. Attempts at greater humanization of 
education should include the concept of synaesthetic education wherein 
undivided, unfragmented, and polysensuous experiences of stimuli are 
encouraged. 
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Andrews, Michael F. The Psychology of Synaesthetic Education. 
6/3: 19-23 (May 1973) 


Synaesthetic education constitutes a special way of dealing meaning- 
fully with personal growth in man through the psychological issues of 
developing personal ambitions, identifying self-interests, and 
actualizing the full range of human potentials. Discusses the 
importance of synaesthesia in education, particularly with regard to 
creativity. 


Andrews, Michael F. and 0. Charles Giordano. A Dialogue on Synaesthe- 
tic Education. 6/3: 5-9 (May 1973) 


Through a series of 19 questions and answers, the reader is given an 
understanding of the nature of synaesthetics. Synaesthesia is an 
interaction of conscious and unconscious sensuous experiences resulting 
in impressions perceived symbiotically, or, a process whereby one 
perceives his environment with all his senses, at times individually, 
but more often simultaneously. 


Andrews, Theodore E. Humanities Education in the Elementary School. 
2/1: 21-23 (Fall 1968) 


The ideal teacher of H in the elementary school is difficult to find 
and is not forthcoming from teacher's colleges. One solution is to use 
"differentiated staffing" which provides variation in teacher usage. 
Under one coordinator for H instruction, a team can be formed to offer 
a continuing experience in H for elementary students. 


A Statement of Philosophy. 
8/3: 6-7 (May 1975 and 11/2-3: 10 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


Quoted directly from the NAHE bulletin "Guidelines: Preparation of 
Humanities Teachers, K-12," this statement outlines the objectives and 
philosophy of H education. 


A Symbol for the National Association for Humanities Education. 
2/3: 8-9 (Spring 1969) 


The symbol for NAHE, designed by Anthony J. Caccamo, represents the 
Yang and Yin, the cosmos’ male and female forces. To these have been 
added the Alpha and Omega symbols. 


Bader, Lois A. The Effectiveness of Teacher-Directed and Student- 
Directed Questions in Improved Reading Comprehension. 7/1: 24-27 
(November 1973) 


Description of a research study to discover if a student will 
demonstrate faster reading growth and be able to retain more informa- 
tion if he formulates his own study questions rather than answering 
teacher~made questions for the same reading assignment. 
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Bakke, Larry. Interval, Discontinuity, Synaesthesia: And Their 
Relation to the Visual Arts. 6/3: 24-30 (May 1973) 


Citing examples from the visual arts, this article suggests that the 
concept of gap or interval (the musical rest) is increasingly important 
in today's world, that relationships, particularly in modern art, are 
increasingly open-ended and discontinuous, and that seeing with all of 
our senses is to be encouraged. 










































Berbrich, Joan D. 
2/1: 


Every Teacher a Teacher of Humanities. 
30-35 (Fall 1968) 











Without negating separately structured H courses, it should be 
remembered that every subject, grade level, ability level and teacher 
must be involved in H. Requisites for H teaching are a teacher with an 
inquiring mind, a well-organized and equipped curriculum center or 
library and a teacher not afraid to make mistakes. 


15. Berman, Leonard H. A Rationale for a New Humanities. 
4/1: 20-21 (Fall 1970) 


Summarizes the theory and approach of the "New H." Goals include 
raising the level of affective education to that of the cognitive, 
exploring different points of view, developing understanding and 
communication, providing students with an honest frame of reference 
for experiencing life, and arming them with a strategy for understand- 
ing life from a broad perspective. 


16. Boynton, Edward A. Fort Kent's Program for Training Elementary Art- 
Music Teachers. 6/1: 24-25 (September 1972) 


Present art and music programs in elementary and secondary schools 
are not effective, they aim too much at performance and not enough at 
aesthetic goals, and creativity is not being emphasized. Author 
describes a teacher-training program in combined arts at the University 
of Maine which was designed to solve these problems. 


17. Bressler, Jean. Starting Somewhere. 
10/1: 26-27 (September 1976) 


Encourages teachers to become active dreamers in fostering the 
growth of interest in the H and in developing H courses, reviews some 
active H projects and happenings in Nebraska, and calls attention to 
a summer course on Teaching the H for Nebraska teachers. 


18. Bressler, Jean and Eileen Johnson. Are Nine Lives Enough? Or, 
Confronting Students via Science and the Humanities. 11/1: 22-25 
(July 1977) 


Many aspects of the H and the sciences can be brought together in a 
meaningful interdisciplinary study of the wild, big cat family. 
Authors suggest a series of topics and projects for such a study on the 
elementary/junior high level. 
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Brinkman, James M. General Music K-6: A New Focus. 
7/1: 22-23, 36 (November 1973) 


The music education profession must come to grips with the problem 
of offering a meaningful music program to the 85% of the students not 
taking band, chorus, or orchestra. Eastern Illinois University offers 
a degree program with a speciality in general music which includes 
aspects of the allied arts approach. 


Britsch, Todd A. The Humanities and the Future: Some Comments on 
Problems We Face. 11/1: 4-7 (July 1977) 


Expresses concern that, while there are an increasing number of 
futurists and programs in study of the future, the H and humanists are 
not contributing to that study. Lists 7 contributions that humanists 
can make to the study of the future and warns that unless humanists 
become more involved with this study and in policymaking, we may face 
a less humanistic and perhaps a less human future. 


Bruns, Kathy. On Thinking and Doing. 
9/1: 12-15 (September 1975) 


A report on the results of a research instrument sent to 2l 
teachers and their students which attempted to determine the relation- 
ship between the stated goals of a H course and what actually was 
happening in practice. The findings suggest that classrooms are 
centered around the cognitive with very little emphasis on the 
affective and on application. 


Bundy, Robert F. The Possible Dream. 
7/2: 19-24 (February 1974) 


The central task of education today is to prepare people who can 
dream the possible dream, to answer basic questions of human existence 
to decide upon and develop special skills needed to cope with the 
future, and to work toward a learning environment which will enable 
people to study and plan for the future. 


Buske, Morris. Evolution of a Humanities Course. 
3/1: 22-28 (Fall 1969) 


Problems one faces in forming a H course include the superintendent 
or principal, department chairmen, teaching staff, planning time and 
procedures. Describes the evolution of an H course at Oak Park and 
River Forest, Illinois, High School. 


By-Law Changes. 
4/2: 19 (February 1971) 


Notes the few revisions of the By-Laws of the Constitution of the 
National Association for Humanities Education. 
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Caccamo, Anthony J. The Study of the Arts Is One and the Same as in 
the Humanities. 2/2: 32-34 (Winter 1969) 


The arts accomplish many of the same things as the H. Both are 
"thinking" courses, both are ways of living and being, both combat 
curricular fragmentization, and both bridge the external and internal 
worlds. 


Calisch, Richard. Humanities Week: The Elk Grove High School Arts 
Festival. 5/l: 5-7 (November 1971) 


Describes how Elk Grove, Illinois, High School developed a 
successful month-long arts and H fair. 
Calisch, Richard. The Humanities Center at Elk Grove High School. 
2/3: 39-42 (Spring 1969) 


Describes a H center which is a combination library, A-V roon, 
study hall, art museum, student commons and, above all, a pleasant 
room in which the students may work or relax in an atmosphere 
pervaded by the spirit of the arts and H. 


Carle, Harold W. Another Dimension. 
4/3: 19-20 (May 1971) 


Calls for the H approach to expand to include considerations of 
today and discussions and deliberations by students of issues which 
directly affect the student and which he, in turn, feels he can 
influence. 


Chalpin, Lila and William Brant. An Interdis 
Freshmen in English and Art. 10/1: 22- 


ciplinary Program for 
25 (September 1976) 

Describes an educational effort at Massachusetts College of Art, 
Boston, whereby Freshman English and Freshman Art were coordinated. 
Gives specific details about this successful interdisciplinary 
endeavor. 


he Humanities: A Selected 


Chandler, Arthur. Mathematics for t 
(September 1975) 


Bibliography. 9/1: 22-24 


Lists and briefly describes 15 books about mathematics helpful 
to H teachers who are interested in the unification of H, science, 
and mathematics. 


Constitution of the National Association for Humanities Education. 
2/3: 11-17 (Spring 1969) 


The text of the constitution of NAHE is the revised version of 
February 21, 1969, drawn up by the officers and Board of Directors. 
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Copeland, Evelyn. Humanities Course Offers ‘Generation Gap' Bridge. 
2/3: 54-57 (Spring 1969) 


To create "H Families" whose shared experiences will provide the 
basis for dialogue between students and parents, 3 Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, schools are offering courses which will provide parents the 
opportunity to study and discuss the same topics as their children. 


Copeland, Evelyn. It May and Then Again It May Not. 
4/3: 10-11 (May 1971) 


This response to Carl Helwig's article "Whereto American Humanities" 
gives 6 clarifications with regard to the Fairfield, Connecticut, H 
programs which were cited in Helwig's article. 


Cox, Jerry D. Innovative Approach to Objectivity in Teaching the Arts. 
5/1: 11-13 (November 1971) 


The interdisciplinary H-Allied Arts course at Hazelwood Senior High 
School, St. Louis County, Missouri, was built around the feeling that 
it is important for the student-consumer to recognize artistic style 
and to verbalize about the arts using specific terms rather than to 
speak subjectively and from an uninformed point of view. Suggests 
sample units and other useful materials and insights. 


Cox, Jerry D. The Lesson of the Lemon. 
7/1: 20-21 (November 1973) 


Members of a 5th-grade class become close "friends" with a lemon and 
recognize that each lemon is unique and identifiable. The application 
is the development of an appreciation of the individualistic nature of 
artists/people through a sharpening of senses and improved understanding. 


Crebo, Dorothy W. 'The Source’ as a Source. 
4/1: 25 (Fall 1970) 


Reports on the use of James Michener's The Source in a l0Oth-grade 
language arts/social studies course. The book is especially useful 
because it has wide appeal, is timely, has literary merit, humanizes 
history, covers a tremendous span of history, and offers a timely and 
timeless commentary on life. 





Curry, Lerond. Humanities and Religion. 
9/3: 2-5 (April 1976) 


The study of the H and the study of religion are so strongly connected 
that attempts to keep them apart harm the study of both. They have 
content connections, methods connections, historical connections, and 
human connections. 
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Dahl, John R. Humanities and History. 


2/2: 20-29 (Winter 1969) 


Excerpts from a speech at a Service Center Conference for Teachers 
of History, Bradley University, November 16, 1968. In order to expand 
the scope of history teaching and make the subject more relev bik the H 
approach should be used. Team-teaching, emphasis on man, stude 

input, use of films and contemporary music is encouraged. 





Dahl, John R. Problems and Advantages of the Culture-Epoch Approach to 
the Humanities. 3/1: 43- 49 (Fal 11 1969) 





This talk to the National Council of Teachers of English Conference 
in Chicago, May 5-7, 1968, pee reactions to a study of several 
current H programs which use the Culture-Epoch approach. Lists 8 
problems and 5 advantages of this approach. 





Davis, Gary. Exploring the Religions A Beginning Bibliography. 
8/2: 17-20 (December 1974) 


Provides a set of readings in religion 
school or college H teacher who is commit 
religion as part of the human experience ge 
such aspects as methodology, religious teachings, social history of 
religions, primary sources, and the understanding of religion. 
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DeRosa, Reno. The Visual Arts in the Humanities Program. 
2/2: 34-38 (Winter 1969 ) 


A 


The goal of the visual arts in the H program is to lead young minds 


to a deeper understanding of their iniqueness as well as their inter- 
relationships with other forms of human expression. Includes written 


and visual statements by students of the arts and H. 


Dillman, Phillip L. The Humanities at Pine Crest School 
8/2: 5-9 (December 1974) 


Delineates 4 assumptions necessary to a 





education and describes the H Department at 
Lauderdale, Florida. H are for all students, must be RBLORe Sagres SAary:, 
must confront real issues, must include value judgments, de 

and moral implications. 


Director, Phyllis. Humanities in the Junior High School. 
3/2: 9-10 (Winter 1970) 
One way to include H in a normally tight junior high school 


curriculum is to use exible Modular Scheduling. Discusses this 


approach as attempted at Boardman Junior High School, Oceanside, NY. 
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Director, Phyllis. Try Half a Loaf: The Humanities and the Mini-Course 
in the Junior High School. 4/3: 16-18 (May 1971) 


Follow-up article to the author's "Humanities in the Junior High 
School." Gives specific outline and lessons which geared the original 
H course down to an effective mini-course. 


Dittmer, Allan E. Some Hunches About Teaching Poetry. 
7/1: 28-31 (November 1973) 


A teacher's experiment with college English majors to find a way of 
explaining the uncertainty and confusion about the appreciation of 
poetry. The student of the arts is particularly vulnerable to the 
kinds of psychological pressures which result because of a lack of 
certainty on his part about what constitutes high quality in art and in 
what ways his tastes can be relied upon to guide him in these 
decisions. 


Dittmer, Allan E. The Bronsky Dilemma: A Case for Student-Centered- 
ness. 10/1: 18-21 (September 1976) 


The best learning is a process of shared discovery, is largely 
centered in experience, and is student-centered. Explores the true 
meaning of "student-centered" and suggests that school curricula today 
often are anti-student-centered. 


Dittmer, Allan E. The Unexamined Response Is Not Worth Giving. 
7/3: 2-3, 28 (May 1974) 


Follow-up article to the author's "Some Hunches About Teaching 
Poetry." Teachers of the arts must help students find ways to move 
beyond their first impressions and subjective responses to the most 
crucial stage of continual re-examination of those first impressions. 


Doebler, Bette Ann. The Birth of an Honorary: Arete. 
6/2: 18-19 (December 1972) 

A H honor society, called "Arete," was formed at Arizona State 
University. It is not based on grades or personal achievements or 
awards, but is designed to recognize and encourage the search for 
"excellence in living" and is open to those who wish to strengthen 
their commitment to humanistic learning by sharing. 


Douris, George. What Are They Trying To Say? 
5/1: 22-27 (November 1971) 


Calls attention to and illustrates several art activities intended 
to help the student address society in a socially-acceptable manner. 
Two areas in creative thinking are: acquiring an idea of good 
quality and effecting the implementation or expression of an idea. 
While the H is viewed as a poor way to teach art, the author 
recommends the H as a catalyst for the various approaches to truth 
and living. 
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Prudence. Ekistics: 
5/3: 7-9 (May 1972) 


Dyer, 








Ekistics is a newly emerging scientific discty 
everything related to human settlements, encompassing nature, man, 


3 1 


society, buildings and networks. Five problems and possible solutions 





pline designed to study 


are listed with regard to modern buildings. Suggests that we not train 


ekisticians in our H courses but create an awareness in students and 
develop responsible citizenship in the human settlement. Also 
suggestions for further reading. 


ing the Humanities: 


Ecker, William B. and Edward S. Casey. : 
Central School. 8/1: 


The Arts and Humanities at Churchvi 
14-16 (September 1974) 





use the media to develop their visual literacy. 


Education U.S.A. 
5/1: 27 (November 1971) 


This article, taken 
that the H programs and 
peak. Trends forecasting 
increasing interest in 
"schools without walls, 
curriculum instead of o 





Elements of Sensory Perception. 
8/1: 19, 28 (September 1974) 


This bulletin, put out by the H Consultative Service at Northeast 
Missouri State University, Kirksville, outlines the elements of 


sensory perception and suggests possible projects and activities to 
assist in sensory training 
Engsberg, Richard C. [The Humanities: Which Direction? 

“ “ 


3/2: 18-20 (Winter 19 U) 

Calls for the formal study of the H in order to bring together all 
the diverse approaches now existing into a central purpose. Suggests 
that the unique mission of the H es in providing study of the total 
human concern and positive directions for achieving self-dignity. 
Erskine, John C. Approaches to the Humanities: An Assessment of 

Alternatives in Secondary Curriculum Programs. 7/2: 9-17 
E 
(February 1974) 


To assist teachers, students and administrators in organizing 
individualized H programs, four model curricula are examined: the 
classical tradition type, the chronological approach, the issues 
approach, and the anthropological approach. After comparing each 
approach according to previously established criteria, overall 
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judgments relative to each are given. 
















Briefly tells of the H program at Churchville, NY, in which students 
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Fanders, R. H. Philosophy of the Council Bluffs Community School's 
Humanities Course. 6/1: 26 (September 1972) 


Description of the H program at Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, which is built around the "conflict" theme. 


Forsgren, Afton. The Humanities. 
2/3: 43-47 (Spring 1969) 


There is a renewed interest in the H and a trend toward developing a 
humanistic approach to the entire curriculum. Education must help man 
to understand himself, his fellowman and the world around him, and to 
seek solutions to the pressing and fundamental issues of our time. 


Frazier, Robert C. Dali, Satie, Proust and Krazy Kat. 
9/3: 14-17 (April 1976) 


In pointing out that the title's subjects, normally considered to be 
totally unrelated, can be tied together to exemplify many tenets of 
surrealism, the author challenges teachers to seek to move beyond 
normally obvious relationships when considering interdisciplinary 
examples. 


Frazier, Robert C. The Humanities at Arizona State. 
8/3: 8-12 (May 1975) 


Traces the development of the H program at Arizona State University, 
Tempe, since its origin in 1955. 


Gatlin, Judith T. The Here and the Hereafter: An American Studies 
Approach to Career Education. 11/2-3: 34-36 (Winter 1977, Spring 
1978) 


Discusses the relationship between liberal education and career 
education and the relationship between the college and the community. 
Flexibility, analytical ability, and communication skills will be 
required in the future and while H majors may not have many career 
options now, they will have more open doors and more opportunities in 
the future. 


Getz, Russell P. The Music Teacher in the Humanities Course. 
2/2: 44-46 (Winter 1969) 


Suggests getting away from "performance is king" type of music 
education to be a more integrated H-type course for which there is a 


need to prepare both teachers and students. 


Giordano, 0. Charles. Documontage. 
6/3: 10-18 (May 1973) 


Features a succession of visual and poetic images. 
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13 
ng the Theory-Practice Gap in Humanities 


Glaser, Nancy Ellen. Bridging 
(December 1974) 


Education. 8/2: 12-13 


A discussion which calls for new links between theory and practice 
in the field of the H. Emphasis is upon an educational setting which 
attempts to re-create the feeling and spirit of the age or culture 
which is being studied. 


Glickman, I. Judah. Pitfalls on the Way: A Colle 
Critical Look at Teaching the Humanities. 2/ 
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The general purposes of H courses are most desirable, but care must 
be exercised in making interre s which may not 
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Goldberg, Maxwell H. Grounds More Relevant The Humanities and the 
Relevance Uproar. 2/3: 50-53 (Spring 1969) 
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Criticizes the use of the term 
excitation, immediate activistic appli 
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Gravander, Jerry. The Humanities Are for Engineers too. 


11/1: 8-9, 29 (July 1977) 


that NAHE and the Liberal Studies Division of the American 
for Engineering Education should work more closely together. 


A new aim in engineering education is to create special integrated 
H courses for engineering programs rather than just offering a random 
number of courses to students from various H disciplines. Suggests 
+» 


Greer, Pete 


r Humanities: A Critical Role for the Principal 
6/1: 5- 


R 
9 (September 1972) 


Calls for principals and key administrative figures to take 
dynamic approach in humanizing the school. Offers decisive reasons 
and justifications for H and/or the humanistic approach, discusses 
five aspects with regard to strengthening rationale and increasing 
the validity of such education, and suggests nine ways through which 


administrators can strengthen their role in humanizing education. 


Groden, Austin F. In Like a Lion — Out Like a Lamb? 
6/2: 8-9, 19 (December 1972) 


Discusses several problems and failures of the 1960's H movement 
and suggests that the movement, which began with lion-force, will end 
quietly and ineffectually. The H movement of the 1970's must become 
more unified, encompass more disciplines in its scope, train all 
teachers with humanistic skills, and promote a humanistic education 
rather than H education. 
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Grove, Richard. The Primacy of the Question. 
11/2-3: 11 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


Expresses optimism that it is possible to provide all of the 
children in a public school access to all of the arts as an integral 
element of the curriculum. 


Guidelines for the Preparation of Humanities Teachers, K-12. 
6/2: 28-30 (December 1972) 


The full text of the National Association for Humanities Education's 
stance on the preparation of H teachers as drawn up by the Committee on 
the Preparation of H Teachers. 


Haack, Paul. The Sound of Noise: An Informed Review of Recent 
Research. 5/2: 10-13 (February 1972) 


Noise, as unwanted sound, is a growing problem and is the most 
formidable type of pollution to combat. Research indicates that even 
today's empty classroom is noisier than its counterpart ten years ago. 
As educators and humanists, we must not only continue to study 
beautiful music but also work to eliminate ugly noise. 


Haggerty, Frank J., Jr. and Damian H. Curtiss. Humanities Curriculum 
Development: The Need for an Epistemological Basis. 11/1: 19- 
21 (July 1977) 


In developing the purposes and objectives of "Project Viewpoint," 
funded through NDEA Title III, at Belmont, Massachusetts, High School, 
the authors' concern was to investigate the epistemological basis 
from which students would move and develop. The emphasis in this 
curriculum is on "process." 


Hanley, Katherine. Shakespeare and the Humanities: A Team-Learning 
Approach. 3/1: 50-52 (Fall 1969) 


Sketches a H experiment at College of Saint Rose, Albany, NY. In 
order to give students a greater realization of the breadth and 
continuity of a given subject area, the plays of Shakespeare were the 
focal point of a team-teaching effort which drew supporting material 
from a number of cther academic areas. 


Helwig, Carl. And a Final Word on 'Whereto American Humanities?' 
5/1: 18 (November 1971) 


Author's reaction to readers' responses to his original article. 


Helwig, Carl. Recent Trends in American Humanities Education. 
7/3: 12-14, 16-18 (May 1974) 


Christianity, humanism, and science have long provided Western 
man with knowledge of himself and the world, but they are no longer 
effective in today's complicated world. Existentialist educational 


philosophy will be providing the primary trend in future American H 
education. 
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Helwig. Carl. Whereto American Humanities? 
l 
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/3: 5-8 (May 1971) 





Takes a critical look at and a negative attitude toward American 
humanism and humanists of the 1960's. Believing that modern humanists 
and H people tended to present their case with insufficient examination 
of the evidence, the author conducted some actual historiographical 
research on the humanistic tradition and concluded that the present 
position of humanists is tenuous, if not entirely untenable. 





Helwig, Carl. Whereto American Humanities II? 
5/1: 19-21 (November 1971) 


Cites several sources in the field of the H and humanistic education 
to show that there is no clear definition of H, that H has not really 
had a significant impact on American education, that H is in a state of 
confusion and that arguments for the relevancy of the H are most 
precarious. 

Hiedemann, Robert E. The Use of Study Guides and Self-Instructional 
Packages for Teaching Art Appreciation. 9/2: 18-19 (December 
1975) 

Study guides which outlined specific course objectives and self- 
instructional media packages in art appreciation were beneficial to the 
wide range of students in a Western Culture course at John Tyler 
Community College, Chester, Virginia. 


Honeywell, Roy D. On Teaching the Book of Job. 
7/3: 21-22 (May 1974) 


The book of Job is an appropriate and thought-provoking study for 
high school juniors and seniors because it provides an eady introduc- 
tion to basic philosophical que » compares favorably with the 
structure of Greek drama, has great literary merit, and has inspired a 


variety of artistic expressions. 
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Hoyt, Kenneth B. The Human §S 
11/2-3: 5-10 (Winter 19 
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[The director of the Office of Career Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, defines and clarifies the concept "work," points out 
difficulties encountered with regard to attitudes toward work, and 
suggests the implications that work has concerning changes in 
American education. 


Hunt, Tim. Humanities and the Marketplace. 
8/2: 23 (December 1974) and 11/2-3: 33 (Winter 1977, Spring 
1978) 


Argues for true humanism in which students are exposed to choices 
in life without specific choices being made for them. H should not 
be vocationally oriented. Suggests that experiences in the H 
classroom will make better teachers, plumbers, and computer 
technicians than will vocational training because the H deal with 
life rather than with making a living. 
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Hymovitz, Leon. Classroom Nirvana: A Modest Thesaurus to Encourage 
Positive School Behavior. 9/2: 3-6 (December 1975) 


Using words beginning with the letters A through Z, with brief 
elaborations, the author points out pupil-teacher relationships to 
bring attention to more effective educational experiences. 


Hymovitz, Leon. Fad or Phoenix: Will the Real Alternative Program 
Please Rise? 9/3: 19-21 (April 1976) 


Freedom to learn means the right of each individual to learn what he 
needs in his own way, at his own pace, time, and place. Discusses some 
of the goals and characteristics of alternative education. 


Hymovitz, Leon. Releasing Performance Appraisal Feedback for the 
School Principal. 10/1: 8-12 (September 1976) 


Suggests a number of ways through which principals can be evaluated. 
The main thrust of the article is to bring the results of many of the 
evaluations to the attention of the staff, to conduct evaluations in an 
open and public manner, and to constantly keep foremost the 
effectiveness of principal, staff, and school. 


Hymovitz, Leon. Through Darkest Appraisal: Performance Appraisal by 
Ashoriem. ~° 11/12" 275 > 32°(suty 1977) 


A listing of thirty aphorisms on the topics of administration, 
human relations, instructional leadership, organization, and super- 
vision. Suggests that the aphorism may be a constructive and evocative 
beginning toward evaluation of one's performance. 


Illich, Ivan D. A Call to Celebration. 
11/2-3: 13-14 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


This excerpt from Illich's book Celebration of Awareness: A Call 
for Institutional Revolution, is a challenge to join together in the 


healing expression of one's relationships with others to provide a 
more humane life in the future. 








Institutions Offering Interdisciplinary Programs in Arts and 
Humanities. 4/3: 8-9, 11-12, 18, 20, 22, 29, 31 (May 1971) 


This list of 158 institutions of higher learning was compiled by 
Northeast Missouri State College and Stanford University. 


Jaenike, Vaughn. The Arts and Humanities Alive and Well in Nebraska. 
8/3: 13-15 (May 1975) 


Describes the various phases of the Nebraska Arts/Humanities 
Project which was created to aid teachers in designing and implemen- 
ting learning experiences for students of the arts and H. The project 
was developed by the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, the State 
Department of Education, and the Lincoln Public Schools and funded by 
the National Endowment for the Arts throught he Nebraska Arts Council. 














89. James, Thomas F. A Pilot Project in Allied Arts. 
4/2: 9-11 (February 1971) 







Report on a two-semester pilot project in allied arts at Warsaw, 
Illinois, Middle School, which was supported by the Hancock County 
Cultural Enrichment Project, Title III, ESEA and which adapted the 
allied arts approach as developed by Leon Karel. 




























90. Jones, Samuel. The Concept of a Humanities Laboratory. 
3/1: 53-54 (Fall 1969) 


Calls for widespread establishment of H laboratories in educational 
circles to reinforce concepts in the H much like the science or 
chemistry labs reinforce concepts in their disciplines. 


91. Joyce, Rosemary. Folk Music in a Gallery Setting. 
9/2: 21-22 (December 1975) 


Utilizing a gallery or museum is particularly effective in H 
learning experiences. Describes the use of art and folk music in such 
a setting to open the door to other aspects of the H class. 


92. Karel, Leon. Horses, Hogs, Halfbacks and Humanities. 
6/1: 13, 25 (September 1972) 


Most rural and small town Missourians usually talk about their 
horses, hogs, or football halfbacks. Because of $100,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities to the Missouri State 
Committee for the H, many people are now beginning to talk about, or 
ask questions about, the H. Briefly describes this nationally-funded 
state project. 
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93. Karel, Leon. Let's Come to Terms. 
2/3: 27-32 (Spring 1969) 


Clarifies terms, approaches, definitions and subject matter dealt 
with in the related arts H movement. Most H courses are in either 
the historic and/or the moral-philosophic knowledge areas. The 
allied arts course is the aesthetic area which emphasizes sensory 
training, emotional training, value training, and judgment training. 


94. Karel, Leon. The Self-Examination: A New Concept in Learning. 
9/3: 27-28, 30 (April 1976) and 11/2-3: 24-26 (Winter 1977, 
Spring 1978) 


The primary goal of education is helping students learn how to 
learn on thir own. A method of evaluation in this approach is the 
self-examination, with both questions and answers written by the 
student and which covers the cognitive and affective aspects of 
learning. 
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Karel, Leon and Ira Schwarz. Building a Curriculum in the Related 
Arts. 3/l: 15-21 (Fall 1969) 


Lists five flaws in today's school curriculum with regard to study 
of the arts, encourages implementation of the aesthetic method, 
presents four aspects of this aesthetic approach, and provides a 
sample program and possible schedule in aesthetic education for K-12 
levels. 


Kashdin, Gladys S. A New Approach to a Humanities-Visual Art Workshop. 
4/1: 22-24 (Fall 1970) 


Gives a step-by-step description of a Humanities-Visual Art Workshop 
for students offered at the University of South Florida, Tampa. 


Kayser, Edward R. Regional Planning for Arts-Humanities Education, A 
Case Study. 5/l: 29-31 (November 1971) 


Relates the formation, objectives, and accomplishments of the 
Westchester Association for Arts-—Humanities Education, a volunteer 
organization of school personnel, artists and community people which 
focuses attention on and fosters implementation of arts and H 
experiences in Westchester and Putnam Counties in New York. 


Keller, Charles. Needed: An Association for Humanities Education? 
2/1: 10-20 (Fall 1968) 


Criticizes current academic fragmentation and sees H as one remedy. 
Urges NAHE to put out a publication, arrange workshops, set up 
resource centers, line up resource people, suggest speakers, explore 
the education of H teachers, help humanize the whole curriculum, work 
with other educational organizations, become a clearinghouse, 
information-gathering and distributing center for the grass roots H 
movement. 


Keller, Charles. Reactions to 'Whereto American Humanities?' 
4/3: 9 (May 1971) 


In disagreeing with Carl Helwig's article, the author sees no 
problem in the fact that there is no agreed-upon definition of the H 
and no set, easily definable curriculum, maintains there is no 
"sloganing approach" to the H, and hopes that no one will try to 
argue for the H because the H can speak for themselves. 


Kelly, Edward M. Humanities Teachers: A Model for Preparation. 
8/1: 21-23, 25-27 (September 1974) 


If H education is to remain a viable field, there must be some 
continuity to the field and accepted guidelines adopted for the 
preparation of H teachers. Proposes and explains a program for 
teacher preparation which is concerned with internship, professional 
studies and the H content. 
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Kelly, Edward M. What Do Humanities Teachers Think? 
7/1: 4-8 (November 1973) 


A report on and an analysis of a survey of high school and college 
H educators taken in the spring of 1973. The 27-question survey is 
printed in its entirety along with the number and percentages of 
responses. Its purpose was the designing of a model teacher training 
program for future H teachers. 


Kirstein, Sara. Teaching and Guiding Children with Love, Involvement, 
and Relevance. 4/3: 13-15, 20 (May 1971) 


This primary teacher writes about her techniques and approaches to 
involve each child with whom she comes in contact and to involve 
herself with love (tactile, verbal, non-verbal) to the extent that 
it flows and merges with relevant, joyous learning. 


Krive, Sylvia. A Student's Request. 
8/3: 15 (May 1975) and 11/2-3: 15 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


A series of requests to a teacher from a hypothetical student from 
various backgrounds and situations. 


Kyff, Robert. Intradisciplinary Humanities Courses in American High 
Schools. 3/2: 11-14 (Winter 1970) 


The motivations behind the revolutionary interdisciplinary H and 
American studies courses are: to reverse the post-Sputnik emphasis 
on science and math, to break down the traditional fact-oriented and 
departmentalized curriculum, and to confront the philosophical 
questions which are relevant to young adults. 

Ladensack, Carl. A Te 
9/1: 2-5 (Septem 
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A reaction to the article by Frederick Ritsch, "The NAHE and 
Humanities Teaching: A Critical View," which concludes that Ritsch 
has not identified the problems of NAHE and has not offered a 
substantial program for improvement. Various issues raised by the 
original article are addressed. 


Ladensack, Carl. Of Trees and Leaving. 
7/2: 6-8 (February 1974) 


One challenge for the H class is to bring the students back to an 
awareness of man's intimate relationship with nature in ways that 
will help him to love it and care for it so that man and nature can 
both prosper. To help the student feel the relationship to nature, 
the author suggests using a painting by Pavel Tchelitchew and a poem 
by E. E. Cummings. 
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Ladensack, Carl. The Amazing Labyrinth: An Ancient-Modern 
Humanities Unit. 6/1: 10-12 (September 1972) 


Presents a teaching unit for H classes based on the image of the 
labyrinth which the author views as one of the most persistent and 
useful archetypes that man has found as an expression of his inner 
world. 


Laffey, Grace. Introduction and Survey of ‘Parallels in the Arts’: A 
Mini-Course in the Humanities. 5/3: 16-17 (May 1972) 


Describes a mini-course of nine weeks on "Parallels in the Arts" 
at Parkway Central Senior High School, Chesterfield, Missouri. Values 
obtained included ability to associate one art form with another, 
awareness of many differences between reproductions and "real" art, 
development of skills in handling A-V equipment, and flowering of 
latent student talent and ability. 


Lamm, Robert C. NAHE: Adolescence and Growing Pains. 
11/2-3: 18 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


A brief personal analysis of three NAHE national conventions: 1970 
at Baldwin-Wallace College: enthusiastic and ambitious, but short on 
perspective, pragmatism and procedure; 1972 at Seattle: produced 
precious little in the continuity and development of NAHE; 1974 at 
Richmond: initiated aspects of research and development, solved the 
problem of state organizations, and established business-like 
procedures. 


Lehman, Clara. The Humanities and the Arts. 
6/1: 16 (September 1972) 


A brief description of a specific 9th-grade English honors class 
titled "The Humanities and the Arts." 


Lindsay, Bryan. Creativity Project: Primitive Music. 
5/1: 8-10 (November 1971) 


Creativity projects must be aimed at bringing out hitherto unknown 
aspects of the students' imagination, intellect, skill, and aesthetic 
capabilities. Describes a specific creativity project centered on 
primitive music, particularly the making of musical instruments which 
were subsequently used in a performance of "Requiem for the Passing 
of the Earth." 


Lindsay, Bryan. NAHE at the Crossroads. 
11/2-3: 37-38 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


The National Association for Humanities Education is at a crucial 
Stage in terms of aims, objectives, focus, impact, and the very 
future of the organization. Lists approximately fourteen goals, 
faults, hopes, and problems of the organization. 
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Lindsay, Bryan. Relevant Research: The Blues/Rock Group Biography. 
8/1: 17-18 (September 1974) 


With the exception of film and TV, blues and rock have been the 
most significant new mass media-centered influences to emerge in the 
past 100 years. Describes the development of student research papers 
dealing with blues or rock group biographies. 


Lindsay, Bryan. Toward Relevance: The Film Review Research Paper. 
3/3: 23-26 (Spring 1970) 


Gives requirements for a research paper on film review which is 
part of an H course at Eastern Kentucky University. Includes several 
excerpts from student film reviews. The use and study of film is 


appropriate to and supportive of the new H in modern education. 


Linick, Anthony. Principles of a Humanities Orientation to Literary 
Instruction. 3/2: 21-25 (Winter 1970) 


Proposes seven basic concerns for the teaching of literature 
within the framework of a H orientation and illustrates their 


“ 


relevance through the teaching of Albert Camus' "La Peste." 


Lockwood, Richard Harrison. Making a Difference: The Humanities 
Sensorium. 6/2: 12-13 (December 1972) 


In 1971, a group of community college instructors, through 
assistance from the National Endowment for the Humanities, produced 
and field-tested multi-media H unit prototypes. Gives abbreviated 
descriptions of three of these units. 


McAlduff, William E. Humanities: The Proper Study. 
3/1: 29-33 (Fall 1969) 


Points out contrasts between scientific and humanistic study of 
man, defines the H, suggests that phil 
pline which functions as a frame of reference for the other H 
disciplines, and offers suggestions fo 
program. 


McCarbery, Richard J. Ano 
1 


ther Word on 'Whereto American Humanities?' 
5/2: 5-6 (February 1972) 


2 
) 


Explores the statement in Carl Helwig's original article that 
"Humanistic psychology could become the principal agent in achieving 
a Humanities effort within education." Research into this concept 
might yield an analyzable H definition, help to close the gap 
between subject matter and espoused goals of H education, suggest 
important implications for teacher education, and give the H effort 
more coherence. 
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Mendelsohn, Leonard R. The Cult of Interest and the Death of Virgil. 
7/1: 18-19, 21 (November 1973) 


Expresses dissatisfaction with today's educational philosophy which 
glorifies the simulation and creation of student interest to replace 
subject matter emphasis. The slogan of this cult might read "The 
beginning of wisdom is the creation of interest." The H are also 
affected in so far as "appropriate" subject matter may be defined as 
interest-tinted fads to the neglect of the classics. 


Mersand, Joseph. A High School English Chairman Looks at the 
Humanities Approach for All Students. 2/1: 36-46 (Fall 1968) 


The H approach to all education will expand in the future and 
teachers will find this to be a highly rewarding experience. 
Supervisors can inspire their teachers to adopt this approach and can 
suggest to their staff various procedures, approaches, content, and 
readings which can be utilized. 


Mersand, Joseph. To Test or Not To Test: How Is the Question. 
9/1: 26-27 (September 1975) 


Good. teaching cannot exist without effective evaluation and 
effective evaluation leads to better teaching. Since tests are 
obviously here to stay, it is the responsibility of teachers to 
think long and seriously when preparing tests designed to indicate 
growth and/or achievement. 


Mesler, Raymond C., Jr. Humanities Education and the NAHE Task. 
2/2: 6-7 (Winter 1969) 


While there is no official version, as far as NAHE is concerned, 
of what H education is, these three approaches should be 
recognized: a course in the related arts, a course in the perform- 
ing arts, and a course with emphasis on man, on values, and on 
concerns. 


Mesler, Raymond C., Jr. The Handle of the Umbrella: The Role of the 


Performing Arts in Humanities Education. 4/2: 13-18 (February 
1971) 


Gives definitions of H, H education, art, and performing arts. 
Maintains that the performing arts are only tools (the handle), the 
best tools, for H education (the umbrella) and thus are only means 
to an end. 


Mesler, Raymond C. Jr. What's in a Name? 
2/1: 6-7 (Fall 1968) 


The National Association for Humanities Education received its 
name on October 25, 1968. Explains the reasons each of the five 
words of the organization's title was chosen. 
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Miller, Bernard S. Humanities Curriculum: Hunter College High 
School. 2/2: 30-31 (Winter 1969) 

Briefly describes the 12th-grade H curriculum, a pilot project 
funded by the National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, 
which features the understanding of man, team-teaching, thematic 
approach, use of community resources, and creative experiences. 


Miller, Bernard S. The Old Humanities and the New. 
6/2: 6-7, 19 (December 1972) and 11/2-3: 16-18 (Winter 1977, 
Spring 1978) 


Points out the goals of H and declares that the old H (the 1960's 
type) are not dead. The question is not whether some idea is new or 
old but whether the learning experience is making a positive 
difference in the life of the student and the teacher. 


Montgomery, David. Problems in Music Education. 
4/1: 26-28 (Fall 1970) 


From the viewpoint of a graduate student, schools are failing in 
their attempt to teach music to the present generation. Problems 
include the lack of real involvement with music by the students, too 
much emphasis on performance and not enough on appreciation, concen- 
tration on dated music, little chance for individual experience, and 
lack of encouragement for creativity. 


Moore, E. E., Jr 
4/1: 5-17 


Team Approach to School Programming. 
all 1970) 
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Describes a detailed approach to team-teaching utilizing concepts 
and procedures which were developed ar ssfully implemented at 
Ridge Street School, Port Chester, N.Y. An example that innovation 
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and improvement can occur in curriculum and methodology if members of 
the teaching team are committed to chosen goals, activities, and 
procedures and unanimously agree to cooperate in the pursuit of these 


goals. 


Moore, E. E., Jr. The Arts-Humanities Curriculum Dilemma. 


; 
3/3: 5-7 (Spring 197( 


The time has come to establish some real purposes for schools and 
to rethink the entire curriculum. If the overall purpose of a school 
program is to develop socially responsible and humane individuals, 
then specific units of study designed around the study of man might 


make more sense than the present fragmented curriculum. 


Morris, Sidney. It Was Just One of Those Things. 
8/1: 12 (September 1974) 


ty 


Describes the development a H production by students at Lawrence 


»f 
High School-North and South, Trenton, New Jersey, which was centered 
on the theme of "nostalgia." 
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Munns, Dencie et. al. Humanities Department, Hamilton High School, 
Sussex, Wisconsin. 7/1: 35-36 (November 1973) 


A brief description of the objectives, philosophy, structure, and 
evaluation procedures of the above-named school's H program. 


Murphy, Charles P. The Humanities, Art, and the Black Student. 
3/3: 8-10 (Spring 1970) 


In order to make H relevant to black minority students, H courses 
must include artistic expressions of black experience as part of our 
culture, respond to black students’ desires to know their heritage, 
and make white students aware both verbally and visually of the black 
experience as a part of their own culture. Cites several examples in 
black art that can be used in H courses. 


Murphy, Charles P. The Humanities Progam and the Less Able Student. 
2/3: 33-38 (Spring 1969) 


Because the arts speak to all men, Manhasset, N. Y., High School 
extended its H course, which was originally for its more capable 
students only, to all seniors. The course features use of A-V 
materials, community resources, and thematic units. 


Nadig, Henry Davis, Jr. In Pursuit of Humanity in the Humanities. 
4/1: 18-19 (Fall 1970) 


Without dialogue with students in and out of the classroom there 
can be no real education in the H. Encourages H teachers to listen 
to their students and involve them in planning the course in an 
attempt to keep the learning situation humane and relevant. 


Nelson, Ruth. The Walls Come Tumbling Down. 
2/3: 18-22 (Spring 1969) 


Calls upon H teachers to make use of local museums and galleries 
in an attempt to extend learning beyond the classroom. Cites 
specific contributions of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in this endeavor. 


Nelson, R. Wayne. Teacher Training and the General Arts Concept 
in Elementary Education. 2/3: 48-49 (Spring 1969) 


Four areas of immediate concern in education are an over-crowded 
curriculum, misplaced emphasis in teacher education, boredom of 
students, and static administration. One solution is to place the 
arts in the center of the curriculum to serve as interrelating 
agents of the learning process. 
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Nolen, Donald M. The Humanities Crusade: A Plea for Clarity. 
7/1: 14-15 (November 1973) 

While there may be no dispute over the value of H instruction among 
H educators, there is a need to be sensitive to the confusion and 
complexity within the H crusade lest the crusade itself become the 
enemy. H education is in special need of theoretical clarity. 


Novak, Milton. Opera Libretto as a Source of Arts Integration. 
2/2: 18-19 (Winter 1969) 


Opera librettos encourage studies in music, literature, history, 
art, and philosophy. Because they can be the source of high reading 
interest, librettos stimulate interest in other creative activities 
and are, therefore, desirable resources for courses in arts 
integration. 


t Creative Approach in Comparing the Arts. 


Patterson, Robert. 
9 5 (November 1973) 
\ 


7/1: 


Describes some aspects of an H course in Rapid City, South Dakota, 
which has as its goal the expansion of a student's ability to 
understand the symbolic languages of the arts. 


Paulding, James E. A Tribute to Leon Karel. 
7/1: 10-11, 15 (November 1973) 
, 
Gives the background, personal and educational philosophy, and 
accomplishments of Leon Farel, teacher at Northeast Missouri State 





S 

, 

since 1948, former Executive Secretary of NAHE, and champion of H 
education, particularly in the allied arts approach. 


Perkins, Hattie. Dreams vs. Realities in Higher Education Humanities 
Programs: A Critical Moment. 6/1: 18-19 (September 1972) 

ivered at the First Discussion Sessions of the 

lish Conference, New Orleans, 

suggests that a student needs to have a purpose in life and that 

the H more than anything else can do most to achieve this. Also, 

the "now" is the reality and our dreams about the contribution of the 

H to our society must not hold to the past, but be always forward- 

looking. 


This paper, de 
National Council 


- T ~hor . E y 
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Pinar, William. Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. 
8/1: 2-3 (September 1974) 


In arriving at an educational theory of the H, we must begin to 
look inside ourselves and try to describe as honestly and personally 
as we can, just what our internal experience is. Understanding of 
the nature of education through a focus on the externals (objectives, 
curriculum, instruction) has run its course. We must begin a 
lengthy, systematic search of our inner experience. 
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Planer, John H. On Relating and Integrating the Humanities. 
9/3: 6-10 (April 1976) 

Defines terms "the H," "relating," "integrating;" suggests four 
primary responsibilities for H teachers; lists seven different 
approaches to relating and integrating the H; and provides tips for 
administrators on hiring effective teachers. 


Potts, John. Bringing It All Together: A Mixed Media Presentation on 
Benjamin Britten's 'War Requiem.’ 7/3: 12-14, 16-19 (May 1974) 


Describes a specific H presentation which brings together 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and the daily news 
to make a powerful statement on war. Featured are the poetry of 
Wilfred Owen, Benjamin Britten's "War Requiem," and slides of 
Michelangelo's "The Last Judgment." 


Prigmore, George T. Cut-Out for English. 
2/1: 24-26 (Fall 1968) 


The purpose of H is to develop value judgments, insights into the 
self, and sharpened judgment. H places emphasis on experience in 
learning, on breadth as well as depth, and on "pure," not "2nd-hand" 
information. H methodology should be inductive, avoid data-teaching 
and data-regurgitation, down-play dominance of the teacher and 
emphasize student involvement and creative expression. 


Prigmore, George T. Humanities: The Cosmic Glue. 
3/1: 10-14 (Fall 1969) 


This presentation to the New Mexico Secondary Principals Associa- 
tion Conference on April 11, 1969, lists fifteen major components 
and characteristics which are most often cited as features of a good 
H program. 


Proposed Constitution and By-Laws Changes as Submitted by the Board 
of Directors. 8/2: 21-22 (December 1974) 


A two-page comparison of the old parts of the constitution of 
the National Association for Humanities Education and their 
corresponding revisions. 


Purcell, Edna J. The Continuing Quest at Oskosh High School. 
5/1: 32-34 (November 1971) 


Briefly describes the H program at Oshkosh High School since its 
origin in 1968, giving special emphasis to the recent Media Fair 
week which was an all-school, truly interdepartmental, effort. 
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Purcell, Edna J. Title III Humanities Programs for Elementary 
Schools. 3/3: 20-22 (Spring 1970) 


Gives the results of a study of elementary school interdisciplinary 
arts and H programs which were funded as Supplementary Centers and 
Services through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Title III. A significant summary of types of programs, differences, 
and similarities in approaches, exemplary interdisciplinary 
experiences, desirable results, and implications for teachaer 
education. 


Read, A. B. Humanities as an Alternate. 
5/1: 28, 31 (November 1971) 


H education at Churchville-Chili Central School, Churchville, 
N. Y., allows H to replace traditional English and social studies 
courses at the 10th grade level. This Western Civilization-type 
course presents seven eras of man and focuses on man and human 
experiences. 


Report of the Regional Resource Centers. 
11/1: 28-29 (July 1977) 


A report of the Regional Resource Centers Committee of NAHE 
which presents the purposes and functions of the committee, 
qualifications needed to become a resource center, and the values 
and benefits to be derived. 


Revised Constitution of the National Association for Humanities 
Education. 6/2: 31-32 (December 1972) 


The text of the constitution and by-laws of NAHE as revised in 
ED7 2 
Ridlon, James A. Synaesthetic Education as a Basis for Symbolic 
Expression. 6/3: 31-38 (May 1973) 


Synaesthetic approach to education requires that a clear 
encounter be conceived which will insure students the freedom that 
leads to subjective communication, that perceptual involvement be 
started at a conscious level, and that prior to and during symbolic 
expression, each student must be given the opportunity for a 


sensory, intellectual, and emotional mix. 


Riley, W. Mercedes. A Mini Resource Unit. 
2/2: 14-17 (Winter 1969) 
Gives a general listing of materials and resources useful in 
teaching a unit on the rise of Irish nationalism. 
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Ritsch, Frederick F. Humanities and the Rathskeller. 
11/2-3: 27-31 (Winter 1977, Spring 1978) 


Moving from the image of the traditional German Rathskeller, the 
author discusses the role of the classroom and the teacher in H 
education. Emphasis is placed on the concept that the classroom 
should be a creative arena for communication with regard to values 
based on cognitive materials. 


Ritsch, Frederick F. Self-Appointed Evangelism. 
5/3: 14-15 (May 1972) 


Although creative, interdisciplinary, and self-taught teachers do 
slip into the educational system, higher education is simply not 
producing teachers with the vision for the development of the 
humanistic curriculum. Until that situation changes, the task of 
humanistic education is up to the self-appointed evangelist. 


Ritsch, Frederick F. The NAHE and Humanities Teaching: A Critical 
View. 8/3: 3-6 (May 1975) 


Enumerates nearly a dozen criticisms of the National Association 
for Humanities Education and then prescribes a number of steps to 
improve its image and role in H education. 


Rothschild, Lincoln. Relevance of the Humanities in Education. 
9/1: 16-18 (September 1975) 


Points out ways in which proponents of arts and H have erred. 
Suggests that the arts and H should not be held aloof from the 
"uncultured" public, but should be made relevant, should be dealt 
with in reasonable terms, and should be reflective of cultural 
reality. 


Rucker, Darnell. Reactions to 'Whereto American Humanities?' 
4/3: 9 (May 1971) 


Suggests that Carl Helwig's article "Whereto American Humanities" 
is vague, uses confusing and unexplained terms, utilizes confusing 
arguments, and fails to clarify the terms "humanism" and "humanist." 


Rucker, Darnell. The Relevance of the Humanities. 
2/3: 23-26 (Spring 1969) 


The H, especially in the context of a liberal education, help us 
to understand ourselves and others, to be intelligent, aware, 
resourceful, and to understand the problems of the present through 
a perspective of the past. 
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Rutherford, Millicent. Please Presume. 
7/2: 25-28 (February 1974) 


Many educational field trips fail because students and teachers 
need a deeper penetration into and total immersion in the milieu 
of the culture that is being visited. Describes the logistics of 
planning for an in-depth, three-day, extended field study project 
at Fremont Union High School, Sunnyvale, California. 


Rutherford, Millicent. Safari to Understanding: Six Weeks of Summer 
in West Africa. 4/1: 30-31 (Fall 1970) 


A six-week journey to West Africa, designed to give the author 
more information concerning the art and culture of far-away 
civilizations, also convinced this H teacher that man needs to have 
meaning to his life, that this comes primarily from an understanding 
of his own culture, and that H courses must meet the needs of 
students within their own culture. 


Schlicher, Richard C. Let's Add a Humanities Program. 
3/1: 7-9 (Fall 1969) 


"Adding" a H course, though stylish and innovative, is a contradic- 
tion in terms because the H are the curriculum, not tangential to it, 
and because involvement with a H program implies commitment to a way 
of learning that is not only justifiable, defensible, and desirable, 
but one that is unavoidable, essential and imperative. 


Scholl, Sharon. The Humanist Perspective: I 
9/1: 20-22 (September 1975) 


[The one stable and unifying factor in the chaotic state of the H 
today is the humanist perspective. This is defined as the broadest 
view of any field of endeavor. It is integrative, interdisciplinary, 
and opens all intellectual endeavors to a wide range of human 
capacities. The humanist contributions include perspective, 
potential, proportion, sensitivity, moral sympathy, and commitment. 
Scholl, Sharon. Why [I Teach] Humanities. 

7/3: 23-25 (May 1974) 


I teach the H because they can be means by which the possibilities 
and consequences of the world in us and around us may be understood, 
perhaps refashioned, possibly enjoyed, and at the very least, endured. 
I want to know more of who I am and what the world is. Artists seem 
to have an inside track on the kinds of answers that make sense. 


Seittelman, Elizabeth. Developing Positive Values Through the Study 
of the Humanities. 10/1: 15-17 (September 1976) 


Educators cannot and should not abdicate their responsibility for 
character and values education. Lists six stages of student moral 
development. Three situational categories (individual vs. establish- 
ment, individual in time of war, individual with regard to religious 
tradition) are briefly discussed on the basis of classical literature 
with a view toward giving students assistance in decision making. 
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Shaw, Francine Shuchat. Organic Dimensions: A Personal Prologue. 
8/3: 21-22 (May 1975) 


While our educational philosophies call for fully-discovered, 
fully-realized, wholistically-developed students, such has not been 
true for the teacher and, in many ways, our concept of the teacher as 
facilitator, instrumentalist, and manipulator has not allowed the 
teacher to develop as a well-rounded person. 


Shaw, Francine Shuchat. Theory Is Experience. 
8/1: 6-7, 9-10 (September 1974) 


Suggests moving away from the general learning theory toward the 
"creative experience" viewpoint in trying to develop a methodology for 
the arts and H. A learning theory for the H implies inductive 
methodologies congruent with the nature of creative expression. An 
educator must, first of all, experience that which he helps others to 
experience. 


Shoemaker, Francis. And a Final Comment Sparked by ‘Whereto 
American Humanities?’ 4/3: 12 (May 1971) 


Suggests additional scholarly sources that Carl Helwig should have 
used in his article "Whereto American Humanities?" Also indicates 
that we don't have to ask "Whereto the Humanities?" as much as we 
need better planning, ways to channel authoritative scholarship into 
general education courses, and methods to put the H into the 
irreversible stream of human culture. 


Shoemaker, Neille. Seven Aspects of the Humanities Movement. 
3/1: 34-42 (Fall 1969) 


After a gradual decline in H since World War I, there is now a new 
H movement developing. Its aspects include activity in all levels of 
education, involvement of many disciplines, involvement by school and 
non-school organizations, emphasis on the individual, emphasis on 
individual expression and creativity, interest in intercultural 
experiences, and emphasis on activities of people within their 
sociological setting. 


Shomo, Mary H. Humanities Education: Another View. 
4/3: 21-22 (May 1971) 


Gives insights into procedures, techniques, objectives, approaches, 
etc. of initiating and developing a H program. Suggests that H can 
supply one solution to problems of curriculum study and educational 
relevancy. 


Soff, Beverly R. A Multi-Discipline Blueprint for Environmental 
Education: ‘Problems in the Environment.’ 5/3: 10-11 (May 
1972) 


Unless man tries to solve the environmental crisis by active 
participation, he will be unable to avoid catastrophic collapse of 
the total ecosystems. Describes an elective environmental pilot 
program at Lincoln High School, Yonkers, N. Y. including objectives, 
strengths, weaknesses, and future plans. 
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Soff, Beverly R. The Humanizing of Learning Through the Humanities. 
3/2: 15-17 (Winter 1970) 


Describes a H course at Lincoln High School, Yonkers, N. Y., which 
attempts to help students preserve some measure of self by developing 
a new quest for old values. Gives insights into the general 
contributions of the H to student attitudes and suggests tips for H 
teachers. 


Stapp, Ray V. Evaluation of One Humanities Course. 
9/2: 9-11 (December 1975) 


Discusses the philosophy and methodology of a H course at Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, which included studio art experiences. A 
summary of evaluations of the course some years later by former 
students is included. 


Steinhauer, Grant. A Humanities Teacher-Supervisor Reads the Morning 
Papers. 7/1: 16-17 (November 1973) and 11/2-3: 22-23 (Winter 
1977, Spring 1978) 


Since modern youth is seeking an education which will enabie it to 
find answers within itself and to provide inner strength in a 
confused world, "process education" is advocated. Hereby, students 
are sensitized to the human condition and encouraged to empathize 
with their fellowman. Education should help students formulate their 
own standards of values. 


Steinhauer, Grant. History, Art, Literature, Philosophy: All Combine 
to Form the Humanities. 2/2: 8-13 (Winter 1969) 


The rise of 19th-century nationalism provides a good approach for 
the teacher of a H course. Presents specific tips on the use of the 
Irish nationalistic spirit as a method of drawing together various 
disciplines. 


Stern, Adele H. Hello, Socrates. 
3/3: 11-15 (Spring 1970) 


Those excerpts from the keynote speech for the National Council of 
Teachers of English Humanities Conference in San Francisco, are 
musings over the glories, challenges, accomplishments, concerns, etc. 
of the H and the H teacher. 


Stokes, John L. Turn Me Loose . . . Let Me Go. 
6/2: 10-11 (December 1972) 


Much of what is educably valuable is subjective, but these 
subjective values are seldom encouraged or developed in the classroom. 
Describes the development of an approach to involve students more 
meaningfully in the learning process, to turn students loose, let them 
go, and discover for themselves. 
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Stoops, John A. Religious Values and Humane Pedagogy. 
3/2: 5-8 (Winter 1970) 


Examines some problems in the use of the word "religion" and 
suggests that religious education is the acquisition and organization 
of the sentiments by which a man formulates his personal meaning and 
determines his personal choices. Since a value includes an external 
aspect, or attitude, and an internal part or religion, the religious 
development of man must become a prime concern of modern H education. 


Sudano, Gary R. The Arts: Celebrations of Life. 
8/2: 14-15 (December 1974) 


To today's young people, values are becoming of primary importance. 
While aesthetic education provides for the study of values, it is 
necessary that students first understand the concept of art and the 
methods and techniques of art. 


Sudano, Gary R. Theory in Humanities Education/The Arts and Moral 
Education: Theory and Practice. 9/3: 23-26 (April 1976) 


While the arts are not directly relevant to moral training, they 
can be effectively used in moral education. Students who study art 
objects can view them as agents involved in moral thought, moral 
acts, and the consequences of these moral acts. 


Sudano, Gary R. Values, Valuing, and the Humanities. 
11/1: 12-14, 31-32 (July 1977) 


The common denominator among humanistic disciplines and the primary 
goal of H courses ought to be their ultimate concern for the under- 
standing and fostering of human values. Explains the nature of five 
value experiences: aesthetic valuing, religious valuing, moral 
valuing, intellectual valuing, and social valuing. 


Sykes, George. The Promise of Humanistic Education. 
9/1: 9-12 (September 1975) 


Discusses the present role and the future of the H course on the 
one hand, and a unified humanistic school curriculum on the other. 
The main function of learning should be to make each individual 
aware of his own human potentialities and his common humanity with 
others. 


Thompson, Majrorie. Problem Solvent. 
4/2: 5-8 (February 1971) 


The inspiration for a H course and its teacher at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, High School came from ideas suggested by NAHE and its leaders 
and, more significantly, from a Creative Problem Solving Institute 
and its sponsoring agency, the Creative Education Foundation of 
Buffalo. 
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Tortorici, James. The Humanities: When Knowledge and Experience 
Meet. 9/2: 15-17 (December 1975) 


Examines various meanings of the word "ways" in the phrase "ways of 
knowing" as used in the article by Frederick Ritsch, "The NAHE and 
Humanities Teaching: A Critical View." Also discusses H courses as 
being interdisciplinary in so far as they lead a student toward a 
fusion or integration of cognitive and non-cognitive experiences. 


Vedy, Joan. Humanities: Trial and Error. 
2/2: 47-52 (Winter 1969) 


Describes the H program at Rye, New York, High School which 
features a combination of thematic and elements approach and team- 
teaching. 


Vogrin, Adrienne. Humanizing Education in the Secondary School. 
7/2: 34-35 (February 1974) 


Efforts should be made to humanize the secondary schools. Provides 
a definition of "humanizing education" and sets forth six specific 
steps which can be taken to humanize secondary educaiton. 


Weidemann, Thomas. The Proper Study. 
2/1: 27-29 (Fall 1968) 


A student reflects upon his team-taught high school H course and 
concludes that what was covered was of less importance than how it 
was covered. The H is a never-ending study of ourselves and those 
around us, and an experience in education leading to a view of life. 


Williamson, Mary Ann. A Junior High School Humanities Experiment. 
4/2: 12, 18 (February 1971) and 11/2-3: 20-21 (Winter 1977, 
Spring 1978) 


Tells the story of H development at Providence Junior High School, 
Chesterfield County, Virginia, and offers suggestions for setting up 
an effective H course. 


Wilson, Joseph. Thanalogy: Death in the Humanities Curriculum. 
11/1: 10-11, 30 (July 1977) 


It is time for H educators to consider offering thanatology courses 
in interdisciplinary programs because death is a universal and basic 
issue, offers excellent opportunities for interdisciplinary correla- 
tions, and requires the student to view in new ways the rituals of his 
social unit, the crafts and arts of cultures, and his own behavior and 
ideas. 
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Wiltgen, Martin C. An Argument for the Humanities. 
5/1: 14-17 (November 1971) 


The rationale of the H course is cohesiveness, the bringing 
together of what has been learned in separate subject-dominated 
courses so that a fusion of knowledge and sensitized understanding 
about man and his universe takes place. Lists five types of H 
programs and some advantages and drawbacks of each. Suggests seven 
aspects necessary in humanizing the curriculum as proposed by Charles 
Keller. Prefers a humanized curriculum over development of separate 
H courses or programs. 


Woessner, Henry. And the World Will Take Care of Itself: 
Reflections. 3/1: 55-58 (Fall 1969) 





Urges a return to humanism in our society and the study of the H in 
our schools to help bring about a meaningful individualism and a 
greater than self ideal based on the admonition that "man is the 
measure of all things." 


Work, Minna F. Plans for a Humanities Unit in 12th Grade English. 
4/3: 23-28 (May 1971) 


Offers a specific plan (methods, materials, objectives, an actual 
unit, student paper topics) that might be used in a senior English 
literature class, based on Dante's Divine Comedy. 


Young, Van. The Humanities in Elkhart, Indiana. 
6/2: 23-25 (December 1972) 


Description of a team-taught H course which features flexibility 
within a theme/unit approach. Objectives include giving students 
more time, de-emphasis on grades, freedom of student choice, and the 
interdisciplinary method. 
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REVIEWS OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 


"A Woman's Place," sound-slide set from Schloat Productions. 


9/1: 25 (September 1975). Tim Hunt. 


"Great Themes of Literature" (film). 
8/3: 6 (May 1975) and 9/1: 28 (September 1975). James E. Paulding. 


"Man and Woman: Myths and Stereotypes," sound-slide set from The Center 
for Humanities. 9/1: 25 (September 1975) and 9/1: 28 (September 
1975). Tim Hunt and James E. Paulding. 


"Midnight Cowboy" (film). 
5/3: 23 (May 1972). Katherine V. King. 


"The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner" (film) 
6/1: 29-31 (September 1972). Katherine V. King. 


"They Shoot Horses, Don't They?" (film) 
5/2: 27 (february 1972). Katherine V. King. 
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